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ANNALS OF EDUCATION. 
£ DECEMBER, 1838. 
2 SCHOOLS OF THE ANCIENT JEWS. 
: (From the Episcopal Recorder.) 
Tue Jewish doctors carry their information on the subject of 
y schools to a very remote antiquity. This is sufficiently evident 


from the names given to these places of learning ; they were first 
called tents, and afterwards houses. Soon after the flood, and 
probably before the use of letters was known, the sons of Shem 
established schools, in which the wonders of creation, the mani- 
festations of the Deity to man, the early patriarchal history, the 
destruction of the world by the deluge, and other great events 
were handed down; and thus the early history of the human 
race was carefully preserved and accurately remembered. In 
the same manner schools in the East are still conducted. Noah 
in blessing his son Japhet says, ‘he shall dwell in the tents of 
: Shem.’ Several expositors understand by this, the schools of 
E Shem, which became celebrated in the days of Rebecca as allu- 
2 ded to in the Chaldee paraphrase. These schools were after- 

wards supported by Heber, from whom the Hebrews probably 

derived their name. The Jewish doctors say that Jacob studied 
; in the schools of Shem and Heber, as did afterwards Abraham, 
who became so zealous a promoter of ihe worship and service 
of the true God, ‘that he removed the souls he had gotten.’— 
This the Chaldee paraphrase interprets, ‘the souls he had sub- 
dued to the law of his God.’ 

When Jacob journeyed to Succoth, which is the place of 
tents, and built there a house, Philo says it is a house and tents 
to the Lord, which is in Chaldee a house of learning. It is al- 
so said of Joseph that he taught Pharoah’s senators wisdom, that 
is, imparted knowledge to them. 

After the return of the children of Israel from Egypt, it was 
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530 Particular Institutions. 





the custom of any considerable number of Jews, who settled at 
one place, to build public schools, and appoint public teachers. 
In particular places, every congregation was obliged to provide 
a place of public instruction ; whoever neglected this, subjected 
themselves to an anathema. 

After the delivery of the law on Mount Sinai, God command- 
ed his servant Moses to appoint and choose seventy of the el- 
ders, men of wisdom, endowed with all the qualities which ena- 
ble them to judge, and teach, and assist him in the government, 
to instruct the people. Moses accordingly chose and appointed 
them, himself being the chief, constituting a senate or consisto- 
ry, which by way of excellency was called the great Consistory, 
but latterly, the Sanhedrim. They were the fountain of wisdom 
and learning to the whole nation. They had power to depute and 
appoint lesser consistories of twentythree. Two of these lesser 
consistories were in Jerusalem ; every city throughout Israel had 
likewise a consistory which had power to teach and instruct the 
people in their respective districts, and to appoint and promote 
the lesser schools, as well as to answer any questions respecting 
the true sense of the Scriptures ; but in cases of great difficulty, 
they were to apply to the great consistory which sat in the paved 
chamber near the temple in Jerusalem. This constitution first 
gave rise to their regular schools, and lasted until the destruc- 
tion of the temple. 

The prophet Samuel presided over a school called Naiorn, 
or Ramah, in which he instructed the people in matters of re- 
ligion as their doctor or public teacher. Hence it is that the 
Jewish expositors, by the company of prophets, generally under- 
stand the scholars under his charge and instruction. (1 Sam. 
xix. 18, 19, 20.) 

The next considerable place of public teaching was the col- 
lege or school in Jerusalem, mentioned in 2 Kings, xxii. 14, 
where we are informed that Josiah on hearing read the book of 
the law, rent his clothes, and sent to inquire of the Lord, that 
is, sent special messengers to Huldah the prophetess, who was 
then in the school at Jerusalem, and by whom he was instructed 
in the will of the Lord. Afterwards Jehoshaphat, moved by a 
similar consideration, appointed not only schools in the chief 
cities, but in all parts of the kingdom, and sent eminent men 
for teachers, who should every where instruct the people in the 
true worship and knowledge and service of God. See 2 Chron. 
a 7 to 10, which contains an interesting account of their la- 

ors. 

The schools of Bethel, over which Elijah presided, became so 

numerous in the time of Elisha his successor, that application 
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being made for enlarging the building, which was represented 
as being too sma’, Elisha complied with the request, and even 
encouraged the work by his personal assistance, and performed 
a miracle to rescue the axe which one of the young scholars let 
fall into the water. 2 Kings vi. 1—6. . 

During the time of the captivity in Babylon, schools were kept 
up and supported among the Jews, as they were allowed the 
freedom of their own law. 

Ezra, who by some is thought to be the same as Malachi, in 
consequence of the Chaldee paraphrase, adding to the name of 
Malachi, ‘ who is called Ezra the scribe,’ prepared his heart to 
seek the law of his God and to do it, and to teach in Israel stat- 
utes and judgments. Ezra vii. 

In succeeding ages many celebrated schools were maintained, 
particularly those of Javne, Tiberias, Sipora, and many others 
in Judea; over these schools presided many learned doctors. In 
this rank may justly be placed those two celebrated and eminent 
men, Hillel and Shammar. 

After the death of Judas surnamed the Holy, the author of 
the Mishna, two of his principal scholars went from Judea into 
Babylon, and there erected schools, and drew after them the 
greatest part of the doctors; but it does not appear that Pales- 
tine was left destitute of learning, for the Talmudists assert the 
contrary. 

The’ principal schools in Babylon were those of Nahardea, 
Sora and Pumbeditha; they flourished in Babylon till the year 
of the world 4797, as appears from the names of the chief doc- 
tors preserved in the chronicles of the Jews. 

At this period the Jews were dispersed over the world, but 
yet they did not neglect whenever a competent number met and 
settled, to erect a school. Many of the schools acquired great 
reputation in Spain, Portugal, Germany, Persia and Turkey. 
Every master of a family was obliged to maintain a tutor at his 
own expense, until his children were out of the lowest forms. 
Two of the chief men in every synagogue were appointed year- 
ly, about the day of Pentecost, whose duty it was to superintend 
the schools. ‘The qualifications of masters of schools were, that 
they should possess considerable intellectual abilities, and that 
they should be able to instruct both by precept and example. 
The scholars were expected to be of an humble and docile dis- 
position, to behave with modesty, and act with suitable reve- 
rence to their teachers. 

No child was admitted into the public schools under six years 
of age ; they were to be prepared by being accustomed to re- 
peat some principal text of the law, as ‘ Hear, O Israel, the Lord 
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our God is one Lord.’ Upon his first admission he was to be 
instructed in the law of Moses, the text, and historical passages, 
with the writing of the prophets, it being considered that their 
first advances in learning should have their foundation in reli- 
gion, that both might grow up together. 

They afterwards advanced to logic, natural philosophy, math- 
ematical science, and lastly to metaphysics. Natural philosophy 
was taught from the first chapter of Genesis, and was called the 
study of the work of creation. Their metaphysics were ground- 
ed upon the first chapter of Ezekiel.* 

The scholars were obliged to pay the same honor to their mas- 
ter as to their parents. No person was permitted to become a 
teacher, unless he had the necessary degrees conferred upon him 
for the charge. This was done by the congregation laying hands 
upon him ; he was then taken by the hand and placed in a chair 
appointed for that purpose. The general title given to the mas- 
ter was Rabbi, for the scholars were not allowed to call him by 
his own name. The practice of the imposition of hands had its 
origin in ancient times; (see Deut. xxxiv. 9;) ‘and Joshua the 
son of Nun, was full of the spirit of wisdom, for Moses had laid 
his hands upon him.’ Before the dispersion of the Jews, we are 
told that the title of Rabbi was only bestowed on seven persons. 
Teachers were sometimes called fathers, and their disciples were 
called sons. (Matt. xxiii. 9, xii. 27.) ‘The disciples of the 
Pharisees, (Matt. xxii. 15,) who were sent to entangle Jesus in 
his talk, were evidently scholars of those deceptive or false teach- 
ers. The expression of the Apostle Paul, being brought up 
at the feet of Gamaliel, alludes to the manner in which scholars 
sat at the feet of their masters. 

Throughout the whole period of the scholastic history of the 
Jews, the master appears to have been held in the greatest rev- 
erence, while the conduct of the scholar appears to have been 
equally reverential and submissive. "The power assumed by the 
teacher was that of a father, while the behaviour of the pupil 
was that of a son; in short the father assisted the teacher by 
assuming his duties as often as occasion presented itself. This 
duty was in obedience to the divine command, as we learn from 
Deut. vi. 6.7. ‘The words which I command thee this day 
shall be in thine heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently to 
thy children :’ and Deut. xi. 9. ‘And ye shall teach them your 


* Another writer makes a statement somewhat different. He says that the 
Jewish Rabbies observed a very strict method in the instruction of children. 
At five years old they were called ‘ sons of the law,’ to read it; at thirteen, 
they were called ‘sons of the precept,’ to understand it ; (then they received 
the Passover.) at fifteen years of age they were instructed in the deeper points 
of the law.— Eb. 
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children, speaking of them when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, when thou liest down and when 
thou risest up.’ When the master imparted instruction, he was 
said to give it. Prov. ix. 9. ‘Give instruction to a wise man, 
and he will be wiser ;’ while the scholar was said to receive it. 
Prov. iv. 10. ‘ Hear, my son, and receive my words.’ For this 
reason the Apostle says, ‘ This is a true saying, and by all means 
worthy to be received.’ 1 Tim. i. 15, that is /earned. 

The ancient schools of the Jews, like the synagogues, were 
built upon high grounds or hills. Thus the hill of Moreh, in 
Judges vii. 1, means the hill of the Teacher. 

The reputation that the Jewish schools acquired, became 30 
great that they at length exceeded in estimation the synagogues, 
as we may judge from the saying recorded by Maimonides ; 
‘They might turn a synagogue into a school, but not a school 
into a synagogue, because the sanctity of a school is beyond the 
sanctity of a synagogue.’ 

These schools, from the learned disputations that were carried 
on within their walls, sometimes for months in succession, ac- 
quired the name of Bethhammidrash, or house of subtle and 
acute exposition. ‘Thus we read of the Apostle Paul, after dis- 
puting for three months in the synagogue, because divers spake 


evil of that way, ‘he departed from them, disputing daily in the 
school of one Tyrannus.’ 





SCHOOL EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
(Extracted from Dr Humphrey’s Tour.) 


Tue most recent and accurate inquiries in regard to the edu- 
cational state of the Highlands and Isles of Scotland, made by 
order of the General Assembly, show, that but one tenth of the 
population are at school; that is, about 50,000 out of 500,000. 
And no less than 83,397 persons, between six and twenty years 
of age, are returned as unable to read, either Gaelic or English. 
Of the art of writing, a still greater number know nothing. In 
the island of Arran, with a population of 2,647, 218 persons, 
above six cannot read, and 799 cannot write. In 132 parishes 
of the lowlands, with a population of 215,000, only 20,000 are 
at day schools of all sorts—about one eleventh part instead of 
one fifth. ‘One in every 60 is learning to write ; one in every 
102 is learning Arithmetic ; one in 1921 Mathematics ; one in 
1707, Geography; one in 446, Latin; and one in 12,39), 
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Greek.’ According to returns made in 1833, fourteen parishes 
in Perthshire, with a population of 24,025, had 2,811, or nearly 
one seventh, in school. In the parish of Annan, Dumfriesshire, 
a tenth ; in Dunsee, a fifteenth ; in Stranvaer,a ninth ; inCum- 
berland, a fourteenth, and in New Monkland, atwe/fth. In the 
country parishes of the Presbytery of Paisley there is seldom more 
than a twelfth, an eleventh, or a tenth of the population at school. 
The presumption therefore is, that even in the Lowland and 
Midland counties, which may be regarded as the moral garden 
of Scotland, not more than one tenth are at school; that is, one 
half the number that ought to attend. 

In the cities and large towns, the case is still more unfavora- 
ble. In the parish of Old Maschar, Aberdeen, containing 25,000 
souls, at least, there are but a thousand children in a course of 
primary education ; that is, one twentyfifth ; in Dundee, one thir- 
teenth ; in Perth, one fifteenth ; in one parish of Edinburgh, 
one twe/fth: in three parishes of Greenoch, the same ; in the 
large Abbey parish of Paisley, a thirteenth or fourteenth, and in 
Glasgow about the same. Now if these returns show a fair av- 
erage school attendance for the whole of Scotland, and if such 
attendance ought to include one fifth of the population, which 
is certainly not too high, then the case seems to be fairly made 
out. 

But it would seem that there is as great a deficiency in the 
quality, as in the quantity of popular education in Scotland. 
‘The style of education,’ says the author of the able Glasgow 
report* now before me, ‘may be judged from the remuneration 
of the teacher, his own education, his standing in the society 
where he exercises his profession, and the books employed, 
(used?) in the schools. ‘The average income, from all sources, 
of the parochial teachers in the Highlands, the General Assem- 
bly estimates at £40 a year.’ In the Lowlands it is somewhat 
higher, but still inadequate. The compensation of private teach- 
ers is exceedingly penurious, as they are often obliged to put 
their fees still lower than were the very small fees of the parish 
schools, or have no scholars. ‘They seldom receive more than 
£30 or £35 a year, and many of them much less. The conse- 
quence is, that but few men of competent talents and education 
are willing to encounter the toil and confinement of the school 
room ; and those of inferior qualifications who do, are obliged to 
eke out their starved salaries by engaging in other employments. 

It is represented also, that there is a great deficiency of suit- 
able school books. ‘These,’ says the report to which I am 


* A Report of the Glasgow Educational Association. 
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chiefly indebted for the preceding hasty outline, ‘are generally 
a collection of pieces in prose and verse, termed Scott’s Lessons, 
or Beauties, or the School Master’s Collection ; selections not 
made on a principle of conveying useful information in a simple 
manner, but as exercises in elocution, and containing passages 
from our poets and orators, of which most young persons can 
neither perceive the truth, nor feel the beauty. ‘To this is ad- 
ded a Spelling Book, an Elementary Grammar, the Shorter Cat- 
echism, and last of all, the Bible, or New ‘Testament, used, we 
fear, in too many cases, not so much for reverently teaching and 
training youth in Christian principles and Christian duties, as 
for teaching the art of reading and spelling. Very little knowl- 
edge of the objects of nature and art around them is imparted 
to children at school; and moral and religious training, in the 
proper sense of the term, is almost unknown.’ 

It is unquestionably true, that looking at the past history of 
the country, and its present condition, its first days after the 
Reformation were its best. The teachers, as a body, were bet- 
ter educated, better principled and better paid. The rudiments 
of learning were more universally diffused among the lower class- 
es. A more careful inspection was exercised over the schools, 
by ministers and elders of the church, and by influential and 
pious laymen, who took a deep interest in their prosperity. And 
it is past all controversy, that for fifty years after the downfall of 
Popery, thorough Bible instruction held a more prominent place, 
in the popular education of the country, than it does now, or 
ever has done since that golden period. 

As several respectable Scottish writers have lately given us 
quite as much credit as we deserve, for the wisdom, liberality 
and efficiency of our common school systems in New England 
and New York, it may not be out of place for me just to glance 
at the subject, as [ bring this letter to'aclose. It is certainly a 
matter of high congratulation, that such liberal provision is made 
for the instruction of the poor; that our children of all classes 
are so generally sent to school, and that every body is taught to 
read and write. But it ought to be felt by all the friends of ed- 
ucation, that our systems are susceptible of great improvements, 
and that they are loudly called for. 

In the first place, we suffer exceedingly for want of a compe- 
tent number of able and efficient teachers. And the reason is, 
our standard is altogether too low, and we keep it down by our 
penuriousness. Whatever we may demand and expect, and 
however loudly we may complain that good teachers are not to 
be had, we should not be willing to pay them, if they were. In 
this case, as in every other, under our free institutions, the sup- 
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ply will be in proportion to the urgency of the demand. If men 
of talents and enterprise were sure of being well paid, as teach- 
ers—of making their efforts and their literary acquisitions as pro- 
ductive in the school house as any where else, the deficiency of 
which we complain would soon be supplied. But how can we 
expect it, so long as the wages of a school master are kept below 
those of a common journeyman mechanic? Just so long as we 
compel our teachers to work cheap, we must expect to have 
CHEAP teachers. 

Teaching ought to be made a profession, as it formerly was 
in Scotland, and as it now is in Prussia; and persons ought to 
be educated for it, as much as for any other. Whether this 
should be done in Normal schools, as in Prussia and France, or 
whether there should be a department devoted to this object in 
connexion with our colleges, or whether both plans should be 
encouraged, [ have not time at present to inquire. The want 
of an adequate supply of good teachers every body feels, and it 
is certainly our duty in some way, to remedy the evil with as lit- 
tle delay as possible. 

In the second place ; we suffer, here by too much government- 
al patronage, and there by too little. In the State of Connec- 
ticut, I am clearly of opinion there is too much ; or rather, the 
government has committed a great mistake in not requiring lib- 
eral appropriations on the part of the people, as a condition of 
receiving the public moneys. In Rhode Island, and | think in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, the error lies in the opposite ex- 
treme. In Massachusetts we want more help from the public 
treasury ; and the deficiency is not always made up by townas- 
sessments, though in most cases these are quite liberal. [ like 
the New York system, upon the whole, better than any other in 
this country, as combining the advantages of helping the people 
and stimulating them to help themselves, by requiring the towns 
to raise by tax, I think it is two dollars, for every dollar they re- 
ceive from the fund. 

In the next place ; we fail exceedingly, for want of better sys- 
tems of supervision in our schools. We have Boards of educa- 
tion and visiting committees, to be sure. Parents take some in- 
terest in the schools, and the clergy, more ; but, after all, much 
more must be done, before we shall see them placed on that high 
ground which they ought to occupy. 

In the last place, (for I cannot pursue the subject,) too little 
stress, by far, is laid upon the importance of religzous instruction 
in our schools. The teachers, whether male or female, ought in- 
variably to be persons of high moral qualifications, and as far as 
possible, of personal religion; and all our children ought every 
day to be taught to ‘fear God and keep his commandments.’ 
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FRENCH NOTIONS OF EDUCATION. 


[Tue ‘Studies of Nature,’ by Bernardin de St Pierre, a 
French writer, was published in 1784. We have collected from 
his chapter on Education the following thoughts, or as we have 
termed them ‘notions.’ Some of them, we confess, appear to 
us to be good notions, otherwise we should not have inserted 
them in this work.—We cannot, of course, accord with the wri- 
ter in all his views; especially in those which seem to imply that 
he undervalued some of the blessings of civilized society. His 
views of punishment are also defective. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that St Pierre was most conversant with coun- 
tries in which religion and civilization were much abused ; for 
which we are undoubtedly bound to make a good degree of 
allowance. } . 

1. Emvcation. Virtue and ambition are absolutely incom- 
patible. The glory of ambition is to mount; that of virtue to 
descend. Observe how Jesus Christ reprimands his disciples 
when they asked him who should be first among them. He takes 
a little child and places him in the midst. 

A pretended emulation, instilled into children, renders them 
for life intolerant, vain-glorious, tremblingly alive to the slightest 
censure, or to the meanest token of applause. They are trained 
to ambition, we are told, in order to their prospering in the 
world ; but the cupidity natural to the human mind is more than 
sufficient for the attainment of that object. Those who are in- 
capable of rising by their talents, endeavor to insinuate them- 
selves into the good graces of their masters by flattery ; and to 
supplant their equals by calumny. If these means succeed not, 
they conceive an aversion for the objects of their emulation, 
which, to their comrades, has all the value of applause, and be- 
comes to themselves a perpetual source of depression, chastise- 
ment and tears. 

This is the reason that so many grown men endeavor to ban- 
ish from their memory the times and objects of theirearly studies, 
though it be natural to the heart of man to recollect with delight, 
the epochs of infancy. Ihave no doubt that those disgusts of 
early education extend a most baleful influence to that love with 
which we ought to be animated towards religion, because its ele- 
ments, in like mannerare displayed through the medium of gloom, 
pride and humanity. 

The plan of most masters consists, above all, in composing 
the exterior of their pupils. ‘They form, on the same model, a 
multitude of characters which nature had rendered essentially 
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different. One will have his disciples to be grave and stately, like 
so many little presidents ; others—and they are the most numer- 
ous—wish to make theirs alert and lively. One of the great 
burdens of the lesson is an incessant fillip of, ‘Come on; make 
haste ; don’t be lazy.’ To this impulsion, simply, I ascribe the 
general giddiness of our youth, (the French) and of which the 
nation is accused. It is the impatience of the master which in 
the first instance produces the precipitancy of the scholars. It 
afterwards acquires strength in the commerce of the world, from 
the impatience of the women. But, through the progress of 
human life, is not reflection of much higher importance than 
promptitude? How many children are destined to fill situations 
which require seriousnéss and solemnity? Is not reflection the 
basis of prudence, temperance, wisdom, and of most of the other 
moral qualities ? For my own part, | have always seen honest 
people abundantly tranquil, and rogues always alert. 

A child influenced by the emulation of the schools, must re- 
nounce it on his entry into the world, if he means to be support- 
able to his equals and to himself. If he aims only at his own 
advancement, will he not be afflicted at the prosperity of anoth- 
er? Will he not be liable to have his mind torn with aversions, 
Jealousies and desires, which must deprave it, both physically 
and morally? Do not philosophy and religion impose on him 
the necessity of daily exertion to eradicate those faults of edu- 
cation? ‘The world itself obliges him to mask their hideous as- 
pect. Here isa fine perspective opened to human life, in which 
we are constrained to employ one half our days in destroying, 
with a thousand painful efforts, what had been raising up in 
the other, with so many tears and so much parade. 

2. Cotuteces. It was Charlemagne, we are told, who insti- 
tuted our (the French) course of studies ; and some say it was 
in the view of dividing his subjects, and of giving them employ- 
ment. He has succeeded in this, toa miracle. Seven years 
devoted to humanity or classical learning, two to philosophy, 
three to theology,—twelve years of languor, of ambition, and of 
self-conceit,—without taking into the account the years which 
well-meaning parents double upon their children, to make sure 
work of it, as they allege. I ask whether, on emerging thence, 
a student is, according to the denomination of those respective 
branches of study, more humane, more of a philosopher, and be- 
lieves more in Gop, than an honest peasant who has not been 
taught to read? What good purpose, then, does all this answer 
to the greatest part of mankind? What benefit do the majority 
derive from this irksome course, on mixing with the world, to- 
wards perfecting their own intelligence, and even towards purity 
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of diction? We have seen that the classical authors themselves 
have borrowed their illumination only from |Nature, and that 
those of our own nation who have distinguished themselves most 
in literature and in the sciences, such as Descartes, Montaigne, 
Rosseau, and others have succeeded only by deviating from the 
track which their models pursued, and frequently by pursuing 
the directly opposite path. 

I acknowledge it is a fortunate circumstance for many chil- 
dren who have wicked parents, that there are colleges ; they are 
less miserable there than in their father’s house. ‘The faults of 
masters, being exposed to view, are in part repressed by the fear 
of public censure ; but it is not so as to those of their parents. 
Is it credible, that in society, the nen of which all moralists al- 
low to be corrupted, in which the citizens maintain their ground 
only by the terror of the laws, or by the fear which they have 
of each other, feeble and defenceless children should not be 
abandoned to the discretion of tyranny? 

3. Mistaxes. Nothing can be conceived so ignorant and 
conceited, as the greatest part of tradesmen, (merchants is prob- 
ably meant); among them it is, that folly shoots out spreading 
and profound roots. You see a great many of this class, both 
men and women, dying of apopleptic fits, from a too sedentary 
mode of life; from eating beef, and swallowing strong broths, 
when indisposed, without considering for a moment that such a 
regimen was pernicious. The regimen of their unfortunate chil- 
dren resembles that which they employ where their own health 
is concerned ; they form them to melancholy habits; all that 
they make them learn, up to the gospel itself, is with the rod 
over their head; they fix them in a sedentary posture all the 
day long, at an age when Nature is prompting them to stir about 
for the purpose of expanding their form. 

Be good children, is the perpetual injunction ; and this good- 
ness consists in never moving a limb. A woman of spirit, who 
was fond of children, took notice one day, at the house of a shop 
keeper in St Dennis street, of a little boy and girl who had a 
very serious air. ‘Your children are very grave ;’ said she to 
the mother. ‘Ah! madam,’ replied the sagacious shop dame, 
‘it is not for want of whipping :f they are not so.’ 

Children rendered miserable in their sports and studies, be- 
come hypocritical and reserved before their fathers and mothers. 
At length however, they acquire stature. The daughter com- 
mits an imprudence, and is driven from her father’s house ; the 
son enlists for a soldier. The parents are ready to go distracted. 
We spared nothing, say they, to procure them the best of edu- 
cation. Fools! you forget the essential point; to teach them 
to love you. 
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On examining the nest of a bird, we find in it not only the 
nutriment most agreeable to the young, but, from a multitude 
of other precautions, it is easy to discern that those who con- 
structed it collected around their brood all the intelligence and 
benevolence of which they were capable. The father, too, sings 
at a little distance from their cradle, prompted rather, as | sup- 
pose, by the solicitudes of paternal affection, than those of con- 
jugal love ; for this last sentiment expires in most as soon as the 
process of hatching begins. Were we to examine under the 
same aspect the schools of the young of the human species, we 
should have a very different idea of the affection of their pa- 
rents. Rods, whips, stripes, cries, tears, are the first lessons 
given to human life: we have here and there, it is true, a glimpse 
of reward amidst so many chastisements ; but, symbol of what 
awaits them in society, the pain is real, and the pleasure only 
imaginary. 

Of all sensible beings, the human species is the only one whose 
young are brought up and instructed by dint of blows. I would 
not wish for any other proof of an original depravation of man- 
kind. ‘The European brood, in this respect, surpasses all the 
nations of the globe, as they likewise do in wickedness. We 
have already observed with what gentleness savages rear their 
children, and what affection the children bear to their parents in 
return. 

The Arabs extend their humanity to the very horses: they 
never beat them ; they manage them by means of kindness and 
caresses, and render them so docile, that there are no animals of 
the kind in the whole world, once to be compared to them in 
beauty and in goodness. They do not fix them to a stake in 
the fields, but suffer them to pasture at large around their habi- 
tation, to which they come running the moment they hear the 
sound of their master’s voice. Those tractable animals resort 
at night to their tents, and lie down in the midst of the children 
without ever hurting them in the slightest degree. If the rider 
happens to fall while coursing, his horse stands still instantly, and 
never stirs till he has mounted again. These people, by the ir- 
resistable influence of a mild education, have acquired the art of 
rendering their horses the first coursers in the world. 

If, with us, fathers beat their children, it is because they love 
them not; if they send them abroad to nurse, as soon as they 
come into the world, it is because they love them not; if they 
place them, as soon as they have acquired a little growth, in 
boarding-schools and colleges, it is because they love them not ; 
if they procure for them situations out of their state, out of their 
province, it is because they love them not; if they keep them at 
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a distance from themselves, at every epoch of life, it must un- 
doubtedly be because they look upon them as their heirs. 

The parental apathy is to be imputed to the disorderly state 
of our manners, which has stifled the sentiments of nature. Ve- 
nality and debauched manners having subverted among us the 
order of nature, the only age of human existence which has 
preserved its rights, is that of youth and love. ‘This is the epoch 
to which all their citizens direct their thoughts. Among the an- 
cients the aged bear rule, but, with us, young people assume the 
government. ‘The old are constrained to retire from all public 
employment. Their dear children then pay them back the fruits 
of the education they had received from them. 

Hence with us a father and mother restricting the epoch of 
their felicity to the middle period of life, cannot, without uneasi- 
ness behold their children approaching towards it, just in pro- 
portion as they themselves are withdrawing from it. As their 
faith is almost, or altogether extinguished, religion administers 
to them no consolation. They behold only death closing their 
perspective, and this renders them sullen, harsh, and frequently 
cruel. Hence the reason that parents do not love their chil- 
dren, and that our old people affect so many frivolous tastes, to 
bring themselves nearer to a generation which is repelling them. 

Those among us who have any ambition that regards futuri- 
ty, restrict it to the being themselves distinguished by the age in 
which they live. In this nearly terminates our natural ambition, 
directed as it is by our mode of education. The ancients em- 
ployed their thoughts in prognosticating the character and con- 
dition of their posterity, and we revolve what our ancestors were. 
They looked forward, and we look backward. Instead of fall- 
ing into raptures over Greek and Roman medallions, half de- 
voured by time, would it not be,fully as agreeable, and much more 
useful, to direct our views to the subject of our fresh, lively, chil- 
dren, and to try to discover in their several inclinations who are 
to be the future co-operators in the service of their country ? 
Those who in their childish sports are fond of building, will one 
day rear her monuments. Among those who take delight in 
managing their boyish skirmishes, will be formed the Epaminon- 
dases and Scipios of future times. Those who in their restless 
course love to withdraw from the rest, will be noted travellers 
and founders of colonies, who shall carry our manners and lan- 
guage to the savages of America, or into the interior of Africa 
itself. 

If we are kind to our children, they will bless our memory, 
and transmit, unaltered, our customs, fashions, education, gov- 
ernment, and every thing that awakens the recollection of us, to 
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the latest posterity. We shall be to them beneficient deities, 
who have wrought their deliverance from gothic barbarism. We 
shall secure to ourselves, as a support to an old age of sadness 
and neglect, the gratitude of the rising generation ; and, by pro- 
viding for their happiness and our own, we shall promote the 
good of our country. 





\MPORTANCE OF DEFINING IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


NO. IV. 


We have repeatedly mentioned the importance of moral cou- 
rage in those teachers who wish to effect improvements in their 
schools, whether in regard to modes of instruction or discipline. 
Yet the question may be asked, how it can require moral 

courage to introduce into our schools the practice of defining 
words, terms and phrases. A thing so obviously useful cannot 
fail, some will suppose, to be universally acceptable. 

But he who knows anything about common schools, as they 
exist in this country, knows full well the extreme difficulty of 
changing the old routine of instruction which prevails in them, 
without the risk of giving offence. ‘Ihere must be, it is sup- 
posed, just so much writing—rather having writing about :—just 
so many pages must be spelled and read ; just so many classes 
must exist, and they must read and spell just so many times in 
each half day. Added to this, there must be, it is supposed, all 
the formalities of Grammar, Arithmetic, Geography, &e. If 
we introduce defining into a class, it is quite obvious that fewer 
columns will be spelled, fewer pages read over, and fewer rules, 
and explanations, and illustrations recited. Now as most of the pu- 
pils—and the teacher, too, in all probability—measure progress 
by the amount spelled, read over, recited, &c., it is extremely dif- 
cult to satisfy our pupils, if indeed ourselves, that anything is 
going on, or at least any progress is made, when we are stop- 
ping to converse, or hear, or tell stories. And if both teachers 
and pupils were satisfied, it would be still more difficult to sat- 
isfy parents, any longer at least than we kept them in ignorance. 
Nor are we quite sure that School Committees would be pleased 
with the innovation, much better than parents. A teacher may 
be willing to define a word or relate astory here and there when 
a spare moment can be had; but he will hardly venture to ob- 
trude upon custom so far as to make it a regular systematic ex- 
ercise to spend a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes in con- 
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versing on a lesson of eight or ten or a dozen lines. And it would 
be thought stranger still, if he should bring a newspaper into the 
school room regularly every day, and make the whole exercise 
of a class to consist in writing down, on their slates, some para- 
graph in it, at the teacher’s dictation, and conversing together 
freely about its meaning, and the meaning of the particular terms 
and words of which it is made up. 

a It is in view of all these difficulties that we have spoken, so 
j frequently, of the necessity, on the part of the teacher, of moral 
courage. For though a common school teacher who under- 
2 
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stands his business will aim chiefly, as a leading object, to do 

his duty in school—to suit himself, as the saying is—yet will he 

not wholly overlook the prejudices and wishes of those who em- 

ploy him. Perhaps there is not a more difficult task in the 
a world, than for a teacher who is thoroughly imbued with the de- 
4 sire for improvement, than to teach a common or district school. 
x Consulting as he is bound to do, the union and happiness of the 
whole district, yet dissatisfied with customs which prevail, and 
which have been sanctioned—time immemorial—by usage, yet 
anxious to introduce better customs, better books, and better 
methods of instruction, and modes of discipline, we know not 
what circumstances require more practical wisdom. He who 
has no desire to make the world better, as he goes through it, 
but only to keep things together where they are, may keep a 
common school to universal acceptance—perhaps for the very 
reason that he knows nothing of the love and desire for improve- 
ment ; while he who is of a contrary character will be perpet- 
ually liable to be found fault with. 

It is sometimes said by those who are acquainted with these 
facts, and who have felt all the difficulties we have suggested, 
and a thousand more, that it requires every quality to be a com- 4 
mon school teacher that it does to govern an empire. But this 
remark does not adequately express the difficulty. A fool may ‘4 
be a king, and if he has wise and virtuous ministers may fill the 
throne for many years without much apparent injury to the na- 
tion ; but place a fool in the chair of a pedagogue, and every 
thing soon goes to wreck. A teacher has no prime minister, or 
as wise counsellors, or secretary of state to sustain him, or to aid 
2 him in points where his own judgment is wanting. He is ex- 
pected to be absolute monarch of a little empire, in which there 
are some twenty or thirty monarchs equally absolute with him- 
self, and a thousand times more jealous of their rights. They 
will not consult with him on the welfare of the kingdom, at least 
custom seems to forbid this—and yet if he deviates from the 
course which they judge best, and—whether wisely or unwise- 
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a record of the disabilities of her pupils for a short time, found 
from that record, that from July 12 to Sept. 24, of the present 
year, 19 different pupils were absent, in the whole, on account 
of ill health, 136 days. And yet there was no uncommon sick- 
ness or illness prevailing in the city; not so much ind-ed as is 
common at that season. 

There is another evil of this school room which should be cor- 
rected. During the late heavy rains, the floor was in one in- 
stance covered with water to the depth of nearly two inches ; 
and in similar circumstances will be so again, most unavoidably. 
And yet the committee, as we understand, have been applied to, 
repeatedly, in regard to these various evils. 

About fifty rods from the former school, in the rear of Pleas- 
ant street is another primary school room, in some respects lit- 
tle better than the former. It can indeed be ventilated more 
easily ; but then the fresh air which is to be introduced is itself 
very impure, coming from dwellings, out-houses and vaults in 
almost close contact in every direction. The great evil here is 
the narrowness of the room. Here are 70 pupils in a room about 
18 by 16 feet, and not high. Indeed a part of even this scanty 
pittance of space is taken up by a huge old fashioned chimney ; 
and in the cold weather by a stove in addition. The benches 
are miserable ; there is no furniture ; nocloset for garments, and 
even no wood room. What fuel they have, is piled up ina very 
small entry. Besides, they are completely destitute of anything 
in the shape of a play ground ; their only resort, for exercise, is 
to Pleasant street. In stormy weather we do not see that they 
can play at all; for there is scarcely room for them all in the 
school room, when they are wholly motionless. 

We were surprised at the appearance of the teacher and pu- 
pils, compared with that of those in the school we had just 
before visited. On inquiry, however, we ceased to wonder. The 
teacher had studied the subject of health, and had for some time 
been in the habit of watching over her pupils, in this respect, 
with all the solicitude of a parent. So that though her own 
health is far from being good, and her pupils, in spite of her 
care, are quite subject to co’ds, and many of them bear the marks 
of incipient organic disease, still they are less diseased than the 
pupils of many others in the same grade of schools ; some of 
whom have even better rooms. 

We have sometimes been constrained to admit, from the earn- 
est representations of certain members of the Boston Primary 
School Committee, that in regard to the improvement of school 
houses and school rooms, they are doing nearly all that, in 
the present state of the public sentiment, they are able to do. 
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But is itso? Can it beso? Every visit we make among these 
schools forces back upon our own mind our former conclusion, 
that itis not so. For the sake of a few philanthropic—would 
that we could say intelligent—-members of this board, and much 
more than all for the sake of humanity, bleeding as she is at 
every pore, we wish it were otherwise. The chairman of the 
committee to which the second schvol we have mentioned be- 
longs, is a gentleman of known benevolence and intelligence ; 
and is even somewhat familiar with the laws of health, and the 
secretary is a respectable physician. Are these men contented 
to see seventy pupils confined to strips of plank ina narrow dun- 
geon—for it hardly deserves a better name—six hours a day? 
Do they not know the danger? If they do, we beg them to ex- 
ert themselves ; and if the public sentiment—even among the 
Board of Committee men—is not what it should be, to labor to 
change it. 

But as we have elsewhere said —we will not undertake to say 
precisely where the guilt or blame rests; it is sufficient for us to 
know and to say that there is blame somewhere. It cannot be 
right, say it not only in the face of the Com- 
mittee, but to the Committee, to the people of Boston, and to 
the world, if they choose to hear it—for this city of cities, this 
Athens of America, to destroy the bodies and souls of the rising 
generation, by a system of education so deficient that the most 
remote and mopar township in the Green Mountains ought to 
be ashamed of it. It cannot, in one word, be right to poison 
children in Or nearly as crowded and unventilated as the 
Black Hole at Calcutta. 

We have concluded—not without reflection, but at first with 
some hesitancy—to present our readers with the following let- 
ter, designed, originally, for one of our city papers, from a gentle- 
man who knew, “full well, what he was saying, and who “would 
not be likely to say what he does not believe to be true. The 
letter was indeed written some time ago, and was elicited by cer- 
tain statements of ours in a little work entitled ‘A Word to 
Teachers.’ But as these statements were nearly the same which 
we have expressed in recent numbers of this Journal, and as the 
facts which follow are facts still, notwithstanding the time which 
has elapsed, we have obtained the author’s permission to insert 
them in this place. 





‘That Dr A.’s opinion respecting the Boston Primary Schools, 
is the common opinion of those best acquainted with them, in- 
cluding a majority, (a large majority) of the school committee, 
will be seen by the following facts. 
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A gentleman appointed by the legislature of one of the west- 
ern States to visit the schools of New England, and some other 
States, after seeing many of our primary schools, expressed great 
surprise at their condition, but in justice to the teachers he re- 
marked, that they were as good as schools could be under a mis- 
erable system. 

A gentleman who has for several years been the principal of 
one of the most respectable seminaries in New England, stated 
that he was extensively acquainted with the common schools in 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire and Vermont, and that they 
were generally far superior to the primary schools in Boston. 

Dr Spurzheim, in his lecture on the signs of ideas, gave the 
Boston primary schools as a remarkable instance of learning the 
signs of ideas without any knowledge of the ideas themselves. 
He also remarked, in conversation, that more money was spent, 
and more wasted on our schools than on those of any other part 
of the world he had visited. 

A gentleman of intelligence, and of a literary profession, who 
has removed from Lynn to Boston within a few months past, 
said that since his children had exchanged their schools, they 
had taken a rapid retrograde motion. 

A gentleman from New York, whose office and devotedness 
to schools has led him to a more intimate acquaintance with 
every public school in that city than any other person, remarked, 
after visiting more than forty of our primary schools, that they 
were fit only for the dark ages, and that he was sure, if our 
school committee could visit their schools, they would adopt a 
part of their system at least. He added that we had the best 
materials and they the best schools. 

One of the most experienced and skilful teachers in Boston, 
after visiting the schools in Hartford, Ct., remarked, that if the 
Boston primary school committee could visit these schools, they 
would be sick of the stupifying system they are pursuing. 

In the report of the committee of our primary schools in 1831, 
which was thought, by a majority of the committee, to be so val- 
uable, that they ordered it to be printed, is the following state- 
ment. 

‘The practice of giving explanations to children, to enable 
them to understand their lessons, is far from being general. 
Where it prevails, its effects are very striking and beneficial. It 
begets an interest in whatever is learnt, and gives a naturalness 
and propriety to reading, which nothing else can. Yet it is rare- 
ly the case that sufficient pains are taken to make children un- 
derstand what they are reading. In many schools, the mechan- 
cial part, accuracy in repetition, and correct pronunciation, are 
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faithfully attended to, while the intellectual part of teaching, the 
bringing the mind into action, certainly by far the most impor- 
tant part, is entirely neglected.” 

Expressions of similar opinions, both of citizens and strangers 
might be given almost without number. It may appear myste- 
rious to some, that schools under the charge of sixtyfour ladies, 
who are certainly worthy of high commendation, both for their 
intelligence and faithfulness, aided by about seventy gentlemen 
as the committee, a large majority of whom are among our most 
liberal minded and worthy citizens; and they sustained by a 
respectable, if not liberal, appropriation on the part of the city ; 
I say it may appear mysterious to some, that schools under such 
circumstances should be in a degraded state. ‘To those, how- 
ever, who are acquainted with all the circumstances, there is no 
mystery in the whole matter; and a single incident, it is be- 
lieved, will remove the mystery from the mind of eve ry one who 
will examine it. 

Three or four teachers in one of the school districts, under- 
took, a short time since, in concert with their committee, to 
adopt “the practice of giving explanations to the children, to 
enable them to understand their lessons.”” T'wo of the commit- 
tee, who were not of that district, on hearing of this attempt, 
visited all the schools under the charge of that district commit- 
tee. On finding a map of the world, and one of the United 
States, with a small globe, and two or three other articles of a 
similar character, they reproved the ladies so severely, and treat- 
ed them so harshly, as to lead one of them to say, that if she 
had a father she should apply to him for protection, before she 
should submit to such treatment. And notwithstanding the 
unanimous and decided approbation of the eight gentlemen com- 
posing the committee of that district board, of all the teachers 
concerned, and, as far as is known, of every parent interested, 
these two gentlemen caused a special meeting of the general 
board to protect the schools against “innovations,” and to pre- 
serve “ the good old way.’ By means of misrepresentations and a 
¢ packed meeting,” they succeeded in ge ting twenty of the com- 
mittee of seventy, which twenty were a majority of those preset, 
to pass resolutions of strong disapprobation of the practice adopt- 
ed by the committee and teachers in the district referred to. These 
resolutions, by vote of the said special meeting, were sent to all 
the teachers and committees of each of the sixtyfour primary 
schools in the city; and they ought to have been sent to every 
parent, and published in every paper in the city. ‘They are cer- 
tainly a curiosity ; especially for the nineteenth century and the 
city of Boston. Other incidents of a similar character ‘might be 
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mentioned, but this will probably be sufficient to explain the 
mystery, that under a liberal appropriation, an intelligent com- 
mittee, and skilful and devoted teachers, schools should, in the 
language of Dr Alcott, “ chain the intellectual, moral, and it may 
be added, the physical powers of children, to as dull and un- 
meaning a routine of exercises as there is in the country.” 

A few individuals will undoubtedly call this statement, as they 
do that of Dr A., “a libel on the Boston primary schools,” but 
if parents and citizens will examine and compare for themselves, 
my purposes will be answered, and my wishes gratified respect- 
ing the 4000 children in the public primary schools of our good- 
ly city; for | have no other wish but that the facts in the case 
should be known. 

Ove or THE Scuoort Commirrer.’ 





MENTAL PRECOCITY. 


Tur following statement of facts is collected from Buck’s An- 
ecdotes. Whether a ‘tender and delicate bodily constitution,’ 
should be regarded in the light of cause or effect, of one thing 
parents may be certain ; which is, that mental precocity never 
augurs health or happiness or long life. And yet hurrying chil- 
dren forward is all the rage, nowadays. 


‘Curistian Henry Hernecxen was born at Lubec, Feb. 6, 
1721, and died there Jan. 27, 1725, after having displayed the 
most amazing proofs of intellectual powers. He could talk at 
ten months old, and scarcely completed his first year of life, 
when he already knew and recited the principal facts contained 
in the five books of Moses, with a number of verses on the crea- 
tion. At thirteen months, he knew the history of the Old Tes- 
tament, and the New at fourteen. In his thirteenth month, he 
knew the history of the nations of antiquity, geography, anato- 
my, the use of maps, and nearly 8000 Latin words. Before the 
end of his third year, he was well acquainted with the history of 
Denmark, and the genealogy of the crowned heads of Europe. 
In his fourth year, he had learned the doctrines of divinity, with 
their proofs from the Bible, ecclesiastical histoty, the institutes, 
200 hymns with their tunes, 80 psalms, entire chapters of the 
Old and New Testaments, 1500 verses and sentences from an- 
cient classics, almost the whole Orbus Pictus of Comenius, 
whence he derived all his knowledge of the Latin language, 
arithmetic, the history of the European empires and kinedoms, 
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could point out, in the maps, whatever place he was asked for, 
or passed by in his journeys, and recite all the ancient and mod- 
ern historical anecdotes relating to it. His stupendous memory 
caught and retained every word he was told; his ever active 
imagination used whatever he saw or heard, instantly to apply 
some examples or sentences from the Bible, geography, profane 
or ecclesiastical history, the Orbus Pictus, or from the ancient 
classics. At the court of Denmark, he delivered twelve speech- 
es without once faltering ; and underwent public examinations 
on a variety of subjects, especially the history of Denmark. He 
spoke German, Latin, French and Low Dutch, and was exceed- 
ingly good natured and well behav ed, but of a most tender and 
delicate bodily constitution ; never ate any solid food, but chiefly 
subsisted on nurses’ milk, not being weaned till within a few 
months of his death, at which time he was not quite four years 


old.’ 


FAMILY DISCIPLINE. 


Tue following thoughts on Family Government first appeared 
in the New York Observer. ‘The y are from the pen of Dr Hum- 
phrey, President of Amherst College.—We have seen nothing, 
of late, on the same subject, more important, nor any thing which 
in our view was more needed. 


‘The importance of family government will scarcely be ques- 
tioned by any one, and we of this generation are quite ready to 
flatter ourselves that we understand it better than our fathers 
did. Whether we do or not, will, in the lapse of time, be sub- 
mitted to a more impartial judgment. I am sure, that could 
those who have been gone a hundred years, return to the “ pla- 
ces which knew them,” they would be at a loss to guess how 
we expect to substantiate such a claim in the eyes of posterity. 

Although the State has no right to interfere with the domes- 
tic arrangements of families, except in extreme cases, it is never- 
theless true, that in order to become good citizens in after life, 
children must be accustomed to cheerful subordination in the 
family, from their earliest recollection. I know that those who 
grow up without restraint by the fire side, and whose youth is 
consequently as wild as the winds, can be governed afterwards 
by absolute power. The bayonet of the Czar and the scimitar 
of the Sultan can tame them and keep them in subjection. But 
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it may well be doubted, whether anything like a free constitu- 
tional government can ever be maintained over a people who 
have not been taught the fifth commandment in their childhood. 
I do not believe it can. 

Children must be prepared to reverence the majesty of the 
laws, and to yield a prompt obedience to the civil magistrate, 
by habitual subjection to their parents. If they are not gov- 
erned in the family, they will be restive under the wholesome 
and necessary restraints of after life ; and the freer the form of 
government is, in any state, the more necessary is it that parents 
should fit their children “to lead quiet and peaceable lives in all 
godliness and honesty,’ under it, by a proper course of domes- 
tic training. 

We cannot, in this country, hope to preserve and hand down 
our free and glorious institutions in any other way. To remain 
free, the mass of the people must be virtuous and enlightened ; 
and to this end, domestic education, including all suitable re- 
straints and discipline, must engage the earnest attention of heads 
of families throughout the land. It has been said a thousand 
times, that the practicability of maintaining a highly republican 
form of government has been tried and is settled in the United 
States, however it may have failed everywhere else. 

I wish it were so: but I am afraid the question is settled, so 
far only as we have gone. What the future may disclose, who 
can certainly tell? [tis yeta grand desideratum, whether we 
have religion and virtue and intelligence enough to sustain our 
blessed institutions. The danger is, that our ‘liberties will de- 
generate into licentiousness, and that the growing laxity of fam- 
ily government will hasten on the fearful crisis. 
~»There is, if I am not deceived, a re-action of our unparalleled 
political freedom, upon our domestic relations. It is more diffi- 
cult than it was, half, or even a quarter of a century ago, for 
parents to ‘command their household after them.” Our chil- 
dren hear so much about liberty and equality, and are so often 
told how glorious it is to be “born free and equal,” that it is 
hard to make them understand for what good reason their liber- 
ties are abridged in the family ; and I have no doubt this ac- 
counts, in multitudes of i instances, for the reluctance with which 
they submit to parental authority. The boy wants to be “ his 
own man,” long before his wisdom teeth are cut ; and the dan- 
ger lies in conceding the point to him, under the notion, that our 
fathers were quite too rigid, and that a more indulgent domestic 
policy, corresponding with the « spirit of the age,’ is better. 
This may be the way to make rulers enough for a hundred re- 
publics ; but not to make a single good subject.’ 
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Family government then, according to Dr H. is much more 
difficult than it was a quarter of a centuryago. We should like 
it if the Doctor would trace the effect up to its causes, and tell 
us the result. 

But be the cause what it may, we are sure he is right in re- 
gard to the fact. Family governinent has been growing more diffi- 
cult in the U. States for about half a century ; and ts likely for 
aught we see, to become more and more so for some time longer. 

There is an evil growing out of this prevailing spirit of insub- 
ordination, which we think has not been often enough adverted 
to; we mean an increased difficulty on the part of te achers. It 
is a trite but true saying, that no teacher can bring into proper 
subjection those pupils who are not well governed at home. We 
have demanded too much of our teachers for some time past, 
when we have required them to do more and better in their 
schools. The wonder is, not that they have done so little, but 
rather that in the midst of a set of pupils, neglected and ungov- 
erned at home, they should have accomplished so much. 

This evil of parental neglect is, as we have already said, very 
great. But this is not all of which we complain ; would that it 
were. If parents who do not govern their children at home, 
would let the teacher govern them at school, it would be more 
tolerable. But so far are they from doing this, that they almost 
universally withdraw their children, if teachers do their duty. 
The common or public schools may indeed form an exception to 
the truth of this remark, though not universally. 

We have intimated that instead of co-operating with the teach- 
ers of their children, or indeed leaving them to pursue an inde- 
pendent course, most parents are dissatisfied if teachers do their 
duty. This is indeed a most painful state of things; but we 
are sure it is sucha state of things as actually exists, even in those 
portions of the community which make the loudest pretensions 
on this subject. 

A person who has taught a large select school in Boston ten 
or twelve years, and who has enjoyed a very high reputation in 
his profession, assured us not long since, that he never was sus- 
tained in his course, even by the most enlightened families of 
Boston. He said he made it an invariable rule, whenever his 
pupils were guilty of any sort of misconduct, to go to their pa- 
rents and converse with them frankly on the subject. He has 
almost always been so fortunate, he says, as to receive the thanks 
of the parents, on these occasions ; but among hundreds of in- 
stances of the kind, he does not recollect of ‘but a solitary in- 
stance in which these parents did not withdraw the pupils from 
the school at the end of the very next quarter. 
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This is a most important, and may be to somea most startling 
fact. If these things are so in the green tree, they will perhaps 
say, what is likely to be done in the dry? If such is the aston- 
ishing neglect of parents in the city of Boston, which boasts so 
loudly of its attention to education, what must be the state of 
things in those remote parts of our country, which make no pre- 
tensions to a correct and faithful discipline? 

We leave the subject here, not because we have exhausted it, 
but because we have exhausted our space. If there be a sub- 
ject which above all others claims our attention, not only as 
friends of education, but as the friends of free institutions—nay 
even as christians—it is family education, and especially family 
discipline. If a reform in discipline is any where needed, it is, 
we are quite sure, in our families. 





SEMINARIES FOR DOMESTICS. 


Tue time has been when it was gravely supposed that instruc- 
tion alone was education—the instruction we mean of some pri- 
mary school, boarding school, select school, academy, college, or 
university. Who ever thought, a hundred years ago, of calling 
the direction and arrangement of the family circle, important as 
they were admitted to be—a part of the child’s education ? 

But those days are gone by—we hope, at least, they are going 
by—and the matter is now viewed quite differently. Whatever 
tends to form or reform human character—whether in a physi- 
cal, intellectual or moral point of view—is a process or part of 
education. Every thing which at any period of human existence 
has an agency in making body, mind or soul what it is at any 
subsequent period of its existence, educates that body, mind, or 
soul. And every intelligent agent—whether his agency be vol- 
untary or involuntary in the matter—is an educator. 

The presidents, professors, tutors, &c., of our colleges, and 
the masters and mistresses of our minor schools of every grade, 
are indeed teachers still; and so are parents and ministers. But 
brothers and sisters also educate one another; husbands and 
wives educate each other ; domestics educate one another ; com- 
panions at school educate each other ; the inmates of factories, 
and shops, and even of prisons, if associated, educate each oth- 
er. And last, but not least, domestics in families not only edu- 
cate one another, and to some extent even the adult individuals 
whom they serve, but, in a remarkable manner and with remark- 
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able effect, the children of the families where they are found. 
We do not say that all these various educators, or formers of 
character, educate well; that is quite another question ; all we 
insist upon is that they all educate, for better or worse, and 
in a greater or in a less degree. 

Perhaps no writer has presented this part of our subject in a 
clearer light than Mrs Edgeworth, in her Practical Education. 
A negligent, careless, or passionate servant, she says, must nec- 
essarily injure the temper of a child. Envy, emulation, detrac- 
tion—every thing which the servants feel which is w rong, will 
be likely to break out in their conversation with one another, 
and if children are suffered to hear them, they will soon catch 
the same tastes. In short,so much is the juvenile character ex- 
posed in this way, that she tells us it has long ago passed into a 
common maxim, that it is the worst thing in the world to leave 
children with servants. 

But why dwell upon a subject, we are asked, of so little prac- 
tical importance? Mrs Edgeworth lived in a country where do- 
mestics were the order of the day; but here it is comparatively 
the few who have them in their employ, or who are able to em- 
ploy them. 

This remark is in some respects certainly correct. True it is 
that we have as yet but few domestics in our country, but it is 
also suggested that we should have many more, were people able 
toemploy them. And this is without doubt, the plain matter 
of fact. Human nature is substantially the same in this coun- 
iry, as in every other. Let there be but a class among us who 
inherit the wealth of our country, and we shall soon see in the 
train of the aristocracy it will create, a full supply of servants, 
with all their attendant influences, as educators of our children. 

As a farther evidence that though the practice of keeping do- 
mestics in this country, is as yet chiefly confined to our cities, 
large towns and villages—containing not more, perhaps, in all, 
than a million and a half of people—it is extending as fast as 
the pecuniary means of the people enable them to extend it, 
we might mention the fact that no public written statement of 
any sort will at the present moment, sooner draw forth severe 
criticism, retort, reproach, or ridicule, from those who occupy 
the editorial chair of our country, than attempts to show the ne- 
cessity of dispensing with servants. Against no person what- 
ever, will the cry of heretic, radical, or mad dog be sooner raised. 
How is this, and why is it, if the subject is of no practical im- 
portance to us?— We believe that the mania for servant-keeping 
is already as rife here as in any other country according to our 
means, and that the disease is extending with unexampled ra- 
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pidity. We believe, also, that wherever it extends, it goes to 
undermine, by its influences on the young, the public character. 
We would therefore take time by the foretop, and prevent—what 
it is a thousand times easier to prevent than cure—the utter ex- 
tinction of much which remains among us in social life, of mo- 
rality and religion. 

Do you ask what is to be done? We reply; Let servants 
themselves be well educated. ‘heir vices arise from ignorance 
and want of correct education. ‘They are not, as Mrs Edge- 
worth justly says, a separate class in society, doomed to ignorance 
or degraded by inherent vice ; they are capable, they are desir- 
ous of instruction. Let them be well educated and instructed, 
and as early as possible; and the difference in their intelligence 
and moral conduct will amply repay society for the trouble of the 
undertaking. 

A gentleman in England, in view of the importance of this 
subject, once formed the plan of establishing a school of this 
kind, and of educating forty pupils in it, as “fit attendants of 
young children. In order to perpetuate the system, he proposed 
however, to make of eight or ten of his first pupils, suitable 
teachers for future schools on the same plan. 

We do not know that our English gentleman’s system of ed- 
ucating domestics was ever carried into effect, but why should 
it not have been? We say much at the present time of the im- 
portance of Teachers’ Seminaries, but what teachers of morals, 
to say nothing of body and intellect, are more efficient in the 
formation of character than domestics? Do they not either pu- 
rify or contaminate, sweeten or poison the streams, at their very 
fountains? Surely, if special schools of preparation are neces- 
sary for any purpose in the wide world, it is forthis. Whereis 
he whose munificence, excited by true patriotism and christian 
love, shall lay the foundation of the first institution of this kind? 
We are at war—be it known and remembered—with the whole 
system of employing domestics in simple, healthy families, con- 
sisting alone of their own members. But if they must be em- 
ployed, let them at least be educated. Let the rich endow the 
places for instruction, and then let those fathers and mothers 
who foresee that their children must inevitably come under the 
grindstone, and who are willing, all things considered, it should 
be so, send them thither to become not sisters and mothers, but 
drawers of water to other sisters and mothers of better blood, 
and nobler caste ! 

Our friend of education—especially of the education of do- 
mestics—proposes that they should be educated in the families 
to which they are destined. Let those ind.viduals, it is said, 
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who intend to keep domestics at all, begin the work of prepara- 
tion and education immediately after marriage. Let them re- 
ceive those who they intend shall be the future companions of 
their children, in the capacity of domestics, at once into their hou- 
ses, and commence, as a business of the highest importance, the 
work of educating and instructing them. Let them be received 
as young as possible, and let but one be introduced at a time. 
After the first has been under our fostering care two or three 
years, another may be adopted, to be submitted to the same 
course. ‘Ihe assistance and influence of the first in the man- 
agement of the second will be of very great importance, and if 
a right direction has been given, and the right sort of character, 
by dint of much exertion, has been formed, a sort of public sen- 
timent, it is believed, may be formed, so elevated as to prove the 
great safeguard to the domestics and to the family. Gradual ad- 
ditions may be made to the number of these domestics, from 
time to time, till our wants, present and prospective, are fully 
supplied. 

As at least a substitute for public seminaries for educating do- 
mestics, we should at first be inclined to think favorably of the 
scheme here proposed. And indeed upon second thought why 
should it appear any less favorable? It has one advantage in- 
deed over all others, in that it has been tested by a long experi- 
ment—an experiment of six thousand years. The Creator it 
seems, has been beforehand with us. The first pair introduced 
servants into their families, in this very manner, and it has 
been the almost universal custom ever since; and seems to be 
in obedience to God’s own express direction. In short, we do 
do not see but the system of servant keeping is one the Creator’s 
earliest institutions ;—one against which it were as wrong as it 
is hopeless todeclare. According to His scheme of things, these 
domestics are introduced into our houses as young as they pos- 
sibly can be, and under circumstances as favorable as can be to 
their correct early education.—We have then precisely the 
schools for domestic education ; and nothing remains but that 
we make the wisest possible use of them. 

We have not been merely amusing ourselves, in the foregoing 
article, at the reader’s expense ;—we mean something by it. 
Though opposed to the custom of having domestics, properly so 
called, in families, as subversive of the best interests of society, 
and though we believe our own children are, as a genera! rule, 
the appropriate and only safe domestics, yet if there must be 
other domestics, we wish to call the attention of the community 
to the best means of educating them for their highly responsible 
task. We wish to have it distinctly understood that we believe 
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their influence in the formation of the character of the young, 
whenever the latter are submitted to that influence, is much 
greater than is usually supposed. Even their influence on the 
juvenile intellect is important and lasting ; but the impress they 
make upon -the physical and moral character and habits is, if 
possible, a thousand times more so. Let the subject be no long- 
er passed over as it has hitherto been. Let it be taken up as 
a matter of practical christian philanthropy. Let the questions 
how character is formed and how it should be formed, be taken 
up and examined in the love of God and of our fellow men, 
and if they are so, the results cannot possibly be otherwise than 
happy. 





‘ MANAGEMENT? 


Many of the wrongs which are inflicted on mankind, and 
which, in other worlds, perhaps, go by the name of fraud, are 
softened down, on our own planet, by the application of a mild- 
er term—‘ management.’ ‘Ihis, though it may convey the idea 
of wrong, is not usually allowed to include that of fraud. Man- 
agement is to fraud only what the conduct of the pseudo Quaker 
was to that dignified course for which his more upright brethren 
have usually been distinguished ; who said to his neighbor of the 
‘ world’—* I cannot allow myseif to take away a hair of thy head 
dishonestly, but if | can I will outwit thee !’ 

We were led to this remark by reflecting on a course which 
we know to be sometimes taken by those whose interest it is to 
promote the sale of a favorite book. Their anxiety to sell the 
work sometimes leads them to adopt a method of giving it pub- 
licity, which, to say the least, is unwarrantable, and which we 
believe, is unjust. We do not, of course, suppose that there is 
always criminal intention on the part of those concerned. They 
are only conforming to what is to a considerable extent custom- 
ary. But the custom is in this case wrong; and though this 
may sometimes palliate the guilt of him who acts in conformity 
to its requirements, it does not entirely remove it. Neither 
scripture, nor reason, approves of following a multitude to do 
evil; and both disapprove, with equal certainty, of doing evil 
that good may come. 

We have known the recommendations of reviewers and others, 
published from one end of the land to the other, by those whose 
interest it concerned ; not with the modifications and qualifica- 
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tions which should have accompanied them; but garbled in such 
a way as to make them speak a language entirely foreign from 
what was originally intended. If any thing can justify such man- 
agement as this, it is not its commonness. It is the fact that 
the garbling is usually done by clerks or assistants, and done in 
haste or in ignorance. How far this lessens the guilt of those 
who employ them and trust to their discretion, we leave to oth- 
ers to decide. It may however, atlord some aid in coming to a 
decision to know that they are seldom visited, in these cases, 
with any tokens of the employer's disapprobation. 

Were the cases to which we refer of unfrequent occurrence, 
we might possibly pass them over in silence. Were we alone 
the sutlerers, we might, perhaps, have endured the wrong, rather 
than seem severe on any individual or class of individuals. But 
it is not so. ‘The wrong—if it be a wrong, and a gross one too, 
—is one which is often repeated, especially in reference to school 
books and works on education. ‘The latter in a fortune hunt- 
ing, pleasure seeking community, like our own, have a very slow 
sale ; and therefore, it is, perhaps, that their friends sometimes 
make extraordinary efforts to circulate them. 

A book for parents and teachers was not long since represent- 
ed by some of those who are ever anxious to promote its sale, as 
highly recommended by Mr Gallaudet, of Hartford, late princi- 
pal of the American Asylum for the Deaf and Dumb ; when the 
facts were not so. Mr G. only stated, that from the knowledge 
he had of the author, he presumed the work, when tt should ap- 
pear, would be one which as a father he should desire to peruse. 

In another instance a part of the communication of a corres- 
pondent of a Boston paper, to which an editor had prefixed 
a disclaimer, was published in this city in a way which would 
leave the impression on the public mind, so far as it left any im- 
pression at all, that it was the editor’s own sentiment; thus 
making him express an opinion exactly contrary to what he in- 
tended. We have sometimes suffered in the same way. ‘The 
sentiments of our correspondent in regard to a certain book, re- 
cently found their way into a newspaper advertisement, and 
were presented as if they were our own, when the most careless 
observer, if he observed at all, would have seen that it was far 
otherwise. We were the more surprised at this, from the fact 
that we had given our own opinion of the work in our editorial 
capacity, in a previous number. It is, however, but justice to 
say, and we do it with pleasure, that the establishment for whose 
benefit the advertisement was inserted, immediately withdrew it 
from the columns of the paper, upon our representation and re- 
quest. 
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No individual has a right to regard as our sentiments, what 
we expressly state, in the Annals, to be the sentiments of anoth- 
er, even if we do not state in decisive terms, our own disappro- 
bation. We do not endorse the sentiments of a correspondent, 
if we give his name or situation. Above all, no one has the 
right to do this—morally or legally—where we have expressly 
and obviously entered our ‘disclaimer.’ And could we know at 
any time, that such a measure was pursued with a consciousness 
of the wrong, even though the trick were softened down by cus- 
tom, in the public mind, to ‘ management,’ we should not hold 
him who did it guiltless ; and if we refrained from seeking le- 
gal redress, it would not be for fear of any misapprehension in 
our own «minds of the nature, illegality and criminality of the 
act. 

This article was written, thus far, nearly a year ago; and we 
had sometimes resolved, or nearly resolved not to publish it— 
not but that the sentiments are just, but because we feared their 
expression would do no good. But so many facts are perpet- 
ually coming to our knowledge on this subject, that we feel com- 
pelled to speak out: not without a due regard to consequences, 
but because we have full faith that if any effect is produced at 
all, it must be salutary. 





AMERICAN COMMON SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


An Association has been formed in the city of New York, to 
be called The American Common School Society ; whose avowed 
object is the extension and improvement of education in primary 
schools in the United States. ‘This society has been got up, we 
understand, and organized chiefly by the exertions of Mr J. Or- 
ville Taylor ; who is its Secretary. 

The following is an extract from the prospectus of the Socie- 
ty, as published in the New York Observer. 

‘The Society proposes to devote its energies to the improve- 
ment and extension of primary schools, throughout the United 
States; and in thus adopting, for its exertion, a field commen- 
surate with our whole country, it will keep itself aloof from all 
sectional and minor influences that would circumscribe its use- 
fulness. 

‘A cheap monthly newspaper will be published, which will 
contain the laws of the different States, providing for the support 
and regulation of schools; reports of successful schools and sys- 
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tems of instruction in the United States, and also in foreign 
countries ; drawings of model school hcuses ; communications of 
literary men on kindred subjects ; and earnest appeals to parents, 
teachers, pupils and school inspectors, to co-operate in elevating 
the standard of common school education. 

‘To offer premiums for good sehool books, which may be 
printed and sold by agents of the Society. 

‘'To communicate with auxiliary societies and correspondents, 
for the collection of facts, and for the distribution of informa- 
tion ; and to arouse attention by public lectures on the subject. 

‘ To open an office in the city of New York, where all books 
and information relative to schools, in this as well as in foreign 
countries, may be collected, and be accessible to inquirers—and 
where all the publications of the Society, and other approved 
books on education may be purchased.’ 

Now while we cannot doubt, for one moment, that the meas- 
ures which such a Society might adopt, would do immense good 
in Our country, yet we are also aware that it may do immense 
evil. It does not follow that because the public mind is awa- 
kened and excited on an important subject, or because splendid 
associations have been formed, and magnificent measures pro- 
posed, the cause of good will on the whole be promoted. \Much 
depends on the ability of the Society to accomplish its objects. 
If it contain within it but one man who has the wisdom—we do 
not say knowledge—which is necessary in directing such a work 
as that of elevating common schools in a proper manner, and if 
that individual happens to be truly benevolent as well as wise, 
something may be done. If it contains more than one who pos- 
sesses the same spirit, then its prospects are doubled, and more 
than doubled. But if it contain among its individuals not one 
such individual, then will it fail of its objects. 

We see many worthy names in connection with the American 
Common School Society, either as its acting officers, or as hon- 
orary mefnbers. They are the names of men who are foremost 
in almost every other good cause, and the first thought, with 
many, may be that they wiil be foremost in this. We hope it 
will prove so. 

We think, however, that, as a general rule, the officers of such 
a society—those, we mean, who are its actuaries—should know 
something of the real character of Common Schools, as they ac- 
tually exist in this country. It is not sufficient that they have 
read what is said about them, or that some one of their num- 
ber has visited here and there one of them in a particular sec- 
tion of the country, or town or city; or that he has run over 
the United States and stepped into a few schools in every State 
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of the Union, or that he holds or professes to hold an extended 
correspondence. Nor is it sufficient that he has written a book, 
or edited a paper, containing some truth and some untruth, some 
original matter, and some which under pretence of being original 
was borrowed. 

As to the officers of the society of which we are now speaking, 
they are all of them, for any thing we can say, very good men 
in their way; and some of them, as we happen to know, and 
have already said, are men whose reputation for doing good is 
heard all over the country. But we have no evidence that they 
possess much practical wisdom. or even much real knowledge in 
regard to common schools. Of those who will probably be the 
principal actuaries, although their intentions may be the most pure 
and their purposes the most exalted, we do not hesitate to say that 
they are wanting in some of the qualifications necessary to first 
rate reformers of common schools. 

Moreover while we rejoice in the hope that the society, such 
as its materials and instruments are, will accomplish great good, 
especially by means of the cheap monthly paper spoken of— 
which under proper direction cannot fail of its object—as well as 
by means of offering premiums for the best school books, we must 
enter our protest against the society’s making and pufling and 
advertising, in its own paper, and selling its own books. Per- 
haps this caution is not quite necessary ; and yet we rather think 
it can do no harm. There is room to fear that the whole con- 
cern will become a machine for speculating in books and papers 
and apparatus; and that not a few good men, in every part of 
the Union, will be imposed upon by its specious and benevolent 
appearances. 

We beg those who are lending their names and their influence 
to the promotion of this scheme, to pause a little before they be- 
come the supporters of a mere machine for monopolizing the sale 
of certain publications, &c., for our schools. Let them not only 
pause, but let them consider whether the paramount object of 
the society—that of diffusing a spirit of inquiry, an enlightened, 
and conscientious, and benevolent regard for common school im- 
provement—cannot be accomplished without exposing them- 
selves to the suspicion of having local and selfish aims ; against 
the very thought of which we have not the least doubt that most 
of them would, as individuals, revolt. We entreat them to per- 
severe in the work of doing good to be sure—in a cause where 
doing good is so much needed—but to be exceedingly careful to 
ascertain that what they dois good. ‘There is a caution to be 
found in some of our ancient records which may not be wholly 
inappropriate in the present instance; ‘ Let not your good be 
evil spokes -’ 
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LITERARY PLAGIARISMS. 


[We have seen, in the Louisville Literary Register for Aug. 
27, the following series of remarks on the Eclectic Series of 
School Books, edited by Wm. Li. M’Gufly, President of the 
Cincinnati College, and published by Traman & Smith.—We 
would not insert the opinion of a single newspaper—even a high- 
ly respectable one—had we not other information on the subject 
in our possession.— We hope the exhibition will be a salutary 
lesson to all literary plagiarists throughout the land—of which 
there are a host, small and large,—whose number is yearly in- 
creasing. | 


‘ The rapidity which the “ Eclectic Series,” prepared by Pres- 
ident M’Gufly and his immediate associates, threatened to sup- 
plant all other school books in the west, and the great favor they 
found with teachers generally, signified in the numerous certifi- 

cates signed by names of high respectability—with which the 
publishers have usually formed an appendix for each volume— 
had prepared us for the greater surprise, on being shown by a 
teacher of this city, to whom we had referred a set of them for 
examination, that the whole of this series of books had been com- 
piled on the most flagrant and impudent system of literary piracy 
that has ever come to our knowledge. ‘The principle and plan 
on which the “ Eclectic Series ” of Mr M’Guffy is compiledand 
arranged, is precisely that on which Mr Worcester prepared his 
excellent series of Reading Books, which he commenced about 
twelve years since, and has recently completed. Mr Worcester 
had been for twenty years a practical teacher when he com- 
menced the preparation of his Reading Books; and in the com- 
pletion of his series he was employed, as we have already stated, 
twelve years. His series commences with a “ Primer”’ or ‘ First 
Reader,” designed for children, and advances in a regular gra- 
dation of progressive lessons to a “ Fourth Book ;” so does Pres- 
ident M’Guffy’s, with the exception that the latter has the “Eclec- 
tic Primer” and “ Eclectic First Reader,’? where Mr Worcester 
has only the “ Primer.”” Mr Worcester’s First and Second 
Books are composed of easy lessons in reading, mostly from his 
own pen, or pieces re-written and adapted by him to the under- 
standings and capacities of children. Each of the reading les- 
sons is followed by a short lesson for spelling, selected from it. 
The same description applies exactly to the ‘ Eclectic Primer,” 
and First and Second Readers of President M’Guffy’s series. — 
His books are made on the same plan, and are composed nearly 
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of the same pieces, and are mostly written or prepared by Messrs 
Worcester, Pierpont, Goodrich, or Emerson, each authors of 
different systems of school books, in very extensive use ii other 
parts of the Union. 

Between the ‘Third and Fourth Readers of President M’Guffy 
and the same of Mr Worcester may be traced many wonderful 
coincidences. Preceding his reading lessons in each, Mr Wor- 
cester has inserted rules to be observed in reading the lesson to 
which they are affixed; and succeeding the lessons are found a 
list of the common errors in pronunciation, questions on the les- 
son, and a selection of words from the lesson for spelling. Pres- 
ident M’Gufly, in the compilation of his Third and Fourth Read- 
ers, has fallen upon precisely the same plan and arrangement ; 
and, most striking coincidence! has affixed to the lessons the 
same rules, with few exceptions, verbatim et literatim. For ex- 
ample : 

“ Rule.—When you do not know how to pronounce a word, 
or are obliged for any other reason to hesitate while reading, do 
not cough, or say hem or eh: but stop silently till you are ready 
to proceed.””— Worcester, 1835. 

“ Rule-—When you do not know how to pronounce a word, 
or are obliged for any other reason to hesitate while reading, do 
not cough, or say hem or eh; but stop silently till you are ready 
to proceed.” —M’ Guffy, 1837. 

‘The selections in these two readers are, to great extent, taken, 
punctuation, paragraph, &c., from the books of Pierpont, Wor- 
cester, Emerson, and Bailey, selected by these gentlemen from 
an extensive range of reading. 

Mr Pierpont makes an error in the first edition of his ‘ First 
Class Book,” in assigning a piece of poetry entitled the “ Rain- 
bow ” to Campbell: President M’Guify falls into the same er- 
ror. Pierpont corrects the error in his last edition: President 
M’Guffy will undoubtedly do the same in his next. Another 
selection is referred by Mr Pierpont to drwin,an English author ; 
but Mr M’Guffy, presuming, probably that this must be a mis- 
take, refers it to Irving—( Washington) quite a different man. 

We have not leisure at present to point out farther, the re- 
markable coincidences between President M’Guffy’s series of 
School Books, and those prepared by individuals in New Eng- 
land, whose names we have already once or twice mentioned. 
What is excellent in M’Guffy’s books appears to be either imita- 
ted or stolen. We think the public, if enlightened on the sub- 
ject, would much prefer the originals to the caricatures.’ 
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HOME EDUCATION. 


Tue attention given to education in our country at the pres- 
ent moment, cannot but be regarded by the christian and the 
patriot as one of the most encouraging signs of the times. The 
Common School system, it is now very generally admitted, la- 
bors under very serious defects ; the efforts made by those who 
have perceived them, and are anxious to introduce a more perfect 
system, deserve great praise, and from the interest which these 
efforts have already excited in the public mind upon this subject, 
we cannot but anticipate the happiest results. 

Whether the system so generally pursued in the boarding 
schools of Great Britain and the United States, may not be ma- 
terially improved, is a very important question, one which, we 
fear, has not attracted the attention which its importance de- 
serves. Inthe present communication it is not our design to ex- 
hibit all the defects of the present system, or to state all the points 
in which it might be improved, but we would ask attention to 
only one. The particular improvement referred to, has respect 
not so much to the subjects on which instruction is usually given 
in such establishments, nor to the mode in which it is communi- 
cated, as to the constitution of the school. In these institutions 
it is almost universally the case, that the principal is at once the 
parent and the instructor—the head, both of the family and the 
school. ‘To this long established and very common arrange- 
ment, there are objections, which, though they strike our minds 
with very considerable force, we should still feel some hesitation 
about urging against it, if we were not able to adduce an actual 
example of the beneficial results which flow from a system that 
we believe to be better, and which is founded upon the complete 
separation of the family and the school. 

In a former number of this work, an account is given of a 
boarding school at Newburgh, under the care of Dr Benham, 
with the constitution and history of which, the writer of this 
communication is well acquainted. The editor of the Annals of 
Education, with no other knowledge of it than that which he 
derived from an advertisement in one of the New York papers, 
pronounced an exceedingly favorable opinion on its merits. We 
are happy in being able to say that the results which he antici- 
pated from it, have thus far been fully realized. 

The peculiar features of Dr Benham’s school are the follow- 
ing. ‘It receives the pupil into the family, allows him as much 
as possible, the benefits of parents and a home. The Principal, 
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instead of being himself the teacher, employs the various excel- 
lent schools of the village, according as they are suited to the 
age and wants of his pupils ; while he himself is in the habit of 
daily reviewing, illustrating, and explaining the lessons in an 
easy and familiar way ;—thereby giving the individuals under 
his care the benefit of two instructors, and separating the school 
entirely from the house.’ 

The great design of education is, not merely to put our youth 
in possession of a certain number of scientific and historical facts, 
nor merely to teach them the ancient and modern languages, but 
to develop and to cultivate the powers of their physical, intel- 
lectual and moral nature. That this cultivation would be much 
better carried on, in such a school as that of Dr B.’s, than in 
those in which the more common system is pursued, we should 
conclude, even if no experiment had been made, because the 
former approaches much nearer to the Divine appointment in 
the great model school, the family. The history of this school 
confirms, in the most decided manner, this conclusion. We do 
not believe that there is a school to be found in the United 
States, in which more attention is paid to the physical educa- 
tion of youth, or whose members exhibit a more healthy appear- 
ance, than those connected with Dr B.’s institution ; and that 
the moral and intellectual culture which his pupils enjoy, is of 
an equally high order, we do with the utmost freedom affirm. 
In confirmation of this statement, we can appeal to the reputa- 
tion of his pupils in the community in which they reside. We 
are quite sure that there is not a school any where to be found, 
the moral reputation of whose pupils is better. 

The question, whether it is better for youth to be educated at 
home, or in a boarding school, is one which will doubtless be 
variously answered. To those who wish, from whatever mo- 
live, to have their children educated from home, we do most 
heartily recommend the school of Dr B. We recommend it to 
the attention of all parents and guardians, for the sake of the 
principle on which it is founded, and on account of the admira- 
ble manner in which all its departments are conducted. 

J. F. 
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MISCELLANY. 


Epvucation Convention 1n Boston. 


A meetine of some of the friends of Education in Boston, was held at 
Park Street vestry, on Saturday the $d of November. It was a meeting 
of no ordinary interest, but as we were absent from the State at the 
time, and had no reporter, we are obliged to collect a brief account of it 
from the newspapers. 

The meeting was one of discussion ; and the subjects discussed were 
various. Among them, however, was the want of healthy, well con- 
structed school rooms. This subject was particularly dwelt upon by 
Mr Eliot, the mayor of the city, who presided at the meeting, and by 
Messrs John Pierpont, Jonathan Phillips, C. F. Barnard, and Amasa 
Walker. 

Another evil complained of, in primary and common schools, was 
over stimulus. This topic elicited remarks from some of the individuals 
already mentioned, and also from Rev. Mr Blagden, Hon. James T. Aus- 
tin, Rev. Nehemiah Adams, and Mr F. Emerson. 

A discussion also took place —and a very animated one, too—in re- 
gard to religious instruction. The following, as a part of the discussion, 
we copy from the papers, verbatim. 

‘Rev. Nehemiah Adams said it had seemed to him that the course of 
the Board of Education in relation to religious education in schools, was 
a very difficult and delicate one, and he observed by the public prints 
that there were jealousies.* It was said that their object was to give a 
Christian Education. But the question was, who is tu decide what are 
the principles of the Christian Religion? The feeling is that to attempt 
to teach this will be to teach sectarianism. In illustration of this re- 
mark he would state a fact that occurred in the School Committee. A 
member of the committee objected to the introduction of a book because 
it had this verse in it, in reference to the consequences of lying and 
stealing. 

I shall see the just afar, 

Radiant as the morning star; 
Whiie with trembling steps I go, 
To the darker world of wo! 

The committee man would not have this book introduced, because it 
taught the doctrine of future punishment. 


* He alluded, perhaps, in part, to articles which have recently appeared in the New 
York Observer.—Eb. 
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On the other side, there might be ground of complaint on account of 
what was left out of the school books. If any thing is taught as the 
christian religion which falls short of it, there is equal ground of com- 
plaint as though error were directly taught. In illustration of this, he 
alluded to a stanza, found, he believed, in Mr Pierpont’s Third Reader, 
which is an alteration of one of the most beautiful bymns in our lan- 
guage, and which is found in almost every nursery in our land. The 
original is, 

For Satan finds some mischief still, 
For idle hands to do. 


The alteration reads, 

For there is always something ill, 
For idle hands to do. 

The implication here is that there is no such being as Satan ; and the 
discerning child, having the original hymn in his possession, would be 
impressed with the idea that the author of the book and the school com- 
mittee did not believe or at least doubted the existence of such a being. 

Mr Pierpont rose and said ; ‘As the gentleman has kindly given me 
permission to correct him, if he is in error, I would say that the altera- 
tion alluded to is in no book which I have given to the public.’ But his 
memory deceived him. The precise language quoted is to be found on 
page 137 of The Young Reader, by J. Pierpont, Mr P. of course, was 
not guilty of an intentional mis-statement, because many teachers who 
were present, use his book in their schools, and would easily perceive 
his error. We have since accidentally learned that he has made a suita- 
ble and satisfactory explanation to Mr A. of his mistake. 


Epvucation 1n New Hampsuire. 

A meeting of the Cheshire County Association of Common School 
Teachers, and other friends of Education, was held at Keene, New 
Hauwipshire, in October, at which the following topics underwent a thor- 
ough and animated discussion. 

i. The expediency of appointing an agent for schools, or a Board of 
Education for the State. 2. The improvement of school houses. 3. 
The evils of irregular attendance at school. 4, The proper age at which 
to commence the study of English grammar. 

Resolutions were adopted, either with or without previous discussion, 
recommending the appointment of a Board of Education for the State ; 
the appointment of suitable persons to deliver Lectures on Common 
School Education in every town in the county; the improvement of 
school houses, especially as regards size, ventilation, location, internal 
arrangement; the constant and seasonable attendance of pupils at school; 
a closer attention to orthography in early education; the introduction of 
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vocal music intocommon schools; together with much more of plain and 
familiar oral instruction. The last mentioned resolution was present- 
ed by the Rev. E. Rich, founder of the Orphan’s Home in that imme- 
diate vicinity. 


EDUCATION FOR THE MINISTRY. 


The New York Observer, after copying, with approbation, an article 
which appeared in this work on the education of ministers, has the fol- 
lowing appropriate remarks, 

‘Certainly, bodily health and vigor are not inconsistent with mental 
power. Moses was evidently a man of great bodily force. So was Da- 
vid, and many of his near relatives. Alexander of Macedon, notwith- 
standing his wry neck, was the only man who could tame the Thracian 
war-horse, Bucephalus. Julius Caesar was a man of no inconsiderable 
bodily force. Look at his bust, his head and neck, the muscles of which 
could not belong to a feeble body. Our own Franklin, every school-boy 
knows, had at least twice the strength of an ordinary London printer. 
And, to mention a still more cherised name, our Washington had scarce 
an equal in muscular force —in all that belongs te the perfection of the 
body. We might multiply examples; but these are enough. History 
does not record the names of six delicate, feeble-bodied individuals, 
whose minds have exerted so great an influence on the destinies of the 
human race.’ 


Scuoor Lrpraries. 


At a recent examination of the public schools in Charlestown, Massa- 
chusetts, one of the pupils presented as his ‘composition’ for the occa- 
sion, an account of the school to which he belonged. Besides having a 
Temperance Society connected with it, containing 81 members, and an 
Association for Moral Improvement, he thus describes the Library. 

‘ By the liberality of the citizens of this town, for which, on behalf of 
the Society whose organ I am, I improve this opportunity to express our 
sincere thanks, we have been enabled to procure a library of 370 vol- 
umes, consisting of history, biography, and other miscellaneous works. 
This library is considered as the property of the Neck School, to be used 
by the scholars of both sexes, who conform to the rules of the society. 
Thus instead of spending our evenings in the street, is noisy plays and 
brawls, we find a fit occupation at home, in reading our books and stor- 
ing our minds with useful knowledge. Each member of the society is 
allowed the use of the library, after leaving the school ; thus creating a 
connecting link between society at large and the school, and an interest 
in the cause of education and the common schools, which will be highly 
beneficial in its ultimate results.’ 
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570 Instruction in Anatomy and Physiology. 


Cueever’s Latin Acctpence. Boston, 1838: pp. 72. 


If it were possible for mere antiquity to give claims to excellence in a 
school book, that before us should certainly be regarded as among the 
first in our own country. It is an elementary work, compiled by Ezekiel 
Cheever, who was 70 years a teacher of Latin, and was used in this 
country almost two centuries. The copy before us has just been care- 
fully revised, corrected and stereotyped from the 18th edition. It is de- 
signed for mere beginners in the study; but might afford hints for not a 
few who are somewhat advance. We cannot now enter deeply into an 
examination of the work ; but it is at least a great curiosity. We ob- 
serve, however, that it comes to us highly recommended by those whe 
ought to be judges of its merits. 


Poputar Instruction in ANATOMY AND PaysioLoey. 


The ‘ House I live in,’ written by the editor of this journal, having 
been republished in London, with some slight changes by Mr Thomas 
Girtin, a surgeon, and having been once more carefully revised and 
somewhat enlarged by the original author, and rendered as perfect as 
the nature of the case will permit, has just passed to a third edition, 
and is stereotyped.—In the present shape it is more happily adapted to 
schools than ever before ; and will, we suppose, meet with a more ex- 
tensive sale for this purpose. 

The advantages of understanding, thoroughly, the philosophy of the 
human structure, and the laws which prevail within us, are rated vastly 
too low, by the great mass of the community. It is not our object — it 
never has been our object — in pressing the study of Anatomy and Phy- 
siology upon the public mind, merely to render men better animals than 
they were before. We trust we have a higher and more noble object. 
Mankind can never — even professing christians — attain to the standing 
they may desire —they can never become the perfect men and women 
they desire or should desire to be —till they have more perfect bodies 
than at present they possess. ‘Teachers must understand these matters, 
and teach them to their children. Ministers must understand them, and 
their knowledge must modify their instructions. Legislators must make 
laws with the human constitution, its laws and relations, full before 
them; and, above all, parents must educate in the light of the same scien- 
ces. 

In regard to the importance of having females so educated that they 
may become in this respect what they should be, in their influence upon 
society, we know not that we can do better than to make the following 
extract from the November number of the Library of Health. 

‘We had long been looking at every point of the social horizon, for 
the appearance of some intelligent and philanthropic female, whose in- 
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structions on this vastly important subject should prove the favored 
means of emancipating her sex from a bondage more cruel and more 
destructive —a thousand times more so —than that worse than Egyp- 
tian bondage to which in this professedly free country, two and a half 
millions of men made of the satne blood with ourselves, are subjected. 

‘ Male instructors never can perform the service to which we refer, in 
a proper manner, at least till christianity — pure and undefiled — be- 
comes more common among us; but as this can never happen till moth- 
ers and daughters are instructed in anatomy, physiology and hygiene, 
the world has been long involved in a dilemma from which nothing but 
female instruction and female philanthropy could extricate it. In this 
state of things, forth steps Mrs Gove, a lady possessed of the very qual- 
ifications demanded, and proposes, not without great diffidence, a course 
of lectures. She is sustained and encouraged by the physicians both of 
Lynn and Boston. She is, moreover, sustained by four to five hundred 
exclusively female hearers ; and in one instance, when her lecture on 
tight lacing was repeated gratuitiously in the Marlboro’ Chapel, by no 
less, it is said, than two thousand. But this is not all. A new spirit is 
roused. Her hearers, especially the friends of physiological science, be- 
gin to take courage. 

‘ Such results — so unexpected to the friends of the cause, and even to 
Mrs Gove herself —are full of promise, not only to Boston and its vi- 
cinity, but to the world, For although little permanent reliance should be 
placed on mere lectures, yet the instruction of classes of female pupils in 
anatomy and physiology, is no longer problematical. Let our young la- 
dies devote years of patient attention to these hitherto neglected subjects 
as Mrs G. has, and then let them enter — not of necessity into Marl- 
boro’ Chapel, or any other fashionable or costly edifice — but into. those 
minor chapels with which our land is studded —the school houses and 
avademies. Nor is this all. Let them enter the sanctuary of their own 
household, and there reveal, as circumstances and opening years may 
render it practicable, the laws of the Creator established in the human 
frame ; and the relations of that frame and its wonderful machinery to 
the rest of the world within and without it. Then will improvement go 
on — then will the desert of the human heart be cultivated.’ 


Puysicat Man. 


Our readers will have seen, ere this, a notice on the cover of our last 
number, of Robert Mudie’s new work, entitled, ‘Man, in his Physical 
Structure and Adaptations.’ It is the first of a regular series, of four 
volumes, the three remaining of which are to be published hereafter. 

We are glad to see a demand, in our community, for works of the 
character of that before us. For although about 30,000 copies of Combe’s 
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Constitution of Man, have been scattered in the community, either this 
side of the Atlantic or the other, there remains yet a great work to do. 
Multitudes are prejudiced against Combe’s works, because the author 
happens to be a phrenologist, although little of his favorite science is to 
be found in his Constitution of Man. With such persons, Mudie will be 
a favorite, as he is rather opposed to phrenology. In any event his work 
is highly instructive, were it only on account of its numerous facts. We 
hope it will be extensively read; and that the whole class of books which 
have a bearing upon the physical improvement of man will find more 
and more of public favor. 


Decicate Hearn. 


Weeks, Jordan & Co., of this city, have published a little work, enti- 
tled Flora Blanchard, or Delicate Health, with the following paragraph 
for a motto, ‘A little for the stomach’s sake.’ It is an excellent thing, 
and if widely circulated will-iave a most favorable bearing on the great 
cause of physical education, and physical man.—In the language of 
another writer respecting it, we may add; ‘It illustrates, in a touching 
manner, the evil effects which often arise from a custom too prevalent 
in society, of endeavoring to remedy a weak constitution and delicate 
health, by stimulating potations, which, instead of benefiting the system, 
invariably prove highly injurious, both in a moral and physical point of 
view; — to the infant and the adult; to the robust man, or the most del- 
icate woman.’ 


We are fully prepared to show, did the nature of our journal permit 
it, that more of life and health are sacrificed at the threshold, by mis- 
management, especially by unnecessary dosing, than by any other single 
cause whatever. From the cradle to the grave, in fashionable society, 
mankind are, as a general fact, subjected to daily dosing with something 
which we call medicinal — liquid or solid. This perpetual but needless 
dosing Jowers the standard of physical vigor in those who are called 
healthy ; it predisposes to actual disease ; it has a tendency to render 
diseases when they come, more severe than otherwise they would be ; 
and lastly, it renders medicine less efficient in its operation when it is 
actually demanded. 
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This work has been prepared for its intended use with the utmost 
care on the part of the Author; and the Publishers have spared no 
reasonable expense in presenting it to the public in the best style of 
modern school books ; they have labored to have it suited to the most 
fastidious, in matters of taste; and in these times of retrenchment 
and economy, a thing so very important—to make it a very cheap 
book. We feel confident in saying, that the First Book in Astronomy 
is the cheapest work ever published in this country for schools, con- 
sidering the style in which it is exhibited. 

To prevent all misapprehension as to the design and character of 
the work, it is proper to state that it is by no means intended to be a 
toy book for small children to play with, as some might possibly ap- 
prehend from its being called the First Book in Astronomy. If the 
science of Astronomy is suited, or can be adapted advantageously to 
such a purpose, which the Publishers do not much believe, the pres- 
ent work is altogether for a different and a more valuable purpose. 
It is intended to be a first book for those arrived at an age for being 
capable of studying Astronomy, instead of being amused with the 
pictures and diagrams made to illustrate it. It was the intention of 
the Author, governed by such views in its preparation, to free it from 
everything abstruse and difficult to be understood, and from that 
formidable array of mathematical characters in most works on the 
subject, so forbidding to the eye ofa child ; and, at the same time, 
to combine, in a pleasing and attractive form, everything or nearly 
everything, pertaining to this sublime science, interesting to the 


great mass of learners at school. 
This work is designed to hold a middle ground, between the toy 


book of the infant and the elaborate production of the individual 
who makes the science a profession for life. And from the popular- 
ity it has acquired since it was first published, the Author and Pub- 
lishers are confirmed in their opinion as to the importance of a 
work on such a plan. 
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This work has been highly commended by many gentlemen engaged in Edu- 
cation and connected with the public press; the specimens subjoined, may 
enable those who have never examined the work to form an opinion of 


its merits. 


From the Rev. E. M. P. Wells, Rector of the School for Moral 
Discipline, Boston, 
I have known no book which possesses so many excellencies for 
the department which it professes to occupy, as this volume. I wish 
it much success. 


From J. Furbish, A. M. Principal of the Portland High School 
for Young Ladies. 

I have examined Blake’s First Book in Astronomy, and, as an in- 
troduction, have found it better adapted to high schools and acad- 
emies than any other in use. I consider it peculiarly well arranged 
for female schools. 


From Mr. Edward Hinckley, Professor of Mathematics in the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

I am much indebted to you for a copy of Blake’s First Book in 
Astronomy. It isa work of utility and merit, far superior to any 
other which I have seen, with regard to the purposes for which it is 
designed. The author has selected his topics with great judgment, 
arranged them in admirable order, and exhibited them in a style and 
manner at once tasteful and philosophical. Nothing seems wanting 
—nothing redundant. It is truly a very beautiful and attractive 
book, calculated to afford both pleasure and profit to all who may 
enjoy the advantage of perusing it. 

From James F. Gould, A. M. Principal of the High School for 
Young Ladies, in Baltimore, Md. 

I shall introduce your First Book in Astronomy into my academy 
in September. I consider it decidedly superior to any elementary 
work of the kind I have ever seen. 


From Mr. D. Ring, Instructer of Young Ladies, in Baltimore. 

I have attentively examined the First Book in Astronomy, and am 
decidedly of opinion that it is the best work of the kind extant. I 
shall, as early as I can make arrangements to that effect, introduce 
it into my seminary. 

From the Rev. J. H. Price, Rector of St. Stephen’s Church, 
New York. 

It is evidently prepared by a practical man, such as always should 
prepare our school books, if they are to answer the end in view. 
This book has my most hearty wishes for its general introduction 
into all our common schools. 


From Mr. Isaac Foster, Instructer of Youth in Portland, 

I have examined Blake’s First Book in Astronomy, and am much 
pleased with it. A very happy selection of topics is presented in a 
manner which cannot fail to interest the learner, while the questions 
will assist him essentially in fixing in memory what ought to be re- 
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tained. The old maxim, Who proves too much proves nothing, 
may with little alteration, be applied to what is presented to the 
minds of children: Who presents too much, impresses nothing. 
But this book does not attempt too much. It leaves the most intri- 
cate parts of the subject for those who are able to master them, and 
brings before the young pupil only what can be made intelligible 
and interesting to him. 


From the New England Christian Herald. 


We think the plan of the book good, the subjects judiciously ar- 
ranged, and rendered intelligible and interesting. 


From the American Traveller, Boston. 

The author is a man of learning and fine taste ; has the happy 
faculty of simplifying the obscure sciences ; and has pursued such a 
course in the work, that it must meet the approbation of parents and 
teachers, and be introduced with success into our common schools. 


‘rom the New York Daily Evening Journal. 

The illustrations, both pictorial and verbal, are admirably intelli- 
gible ; and the definitions are such as to be easily comprehended by 
juvenile scholars. ‘The author has interwoven with his scientific in- 
structions much interesting historical information, and contrived to 
dress his philosophy in a garb truly attractive. 


From the Boston Evening Gazette. 
We are free to say, that this, in our opinion, is decidedly the best 
work, on the sublime and interesting subject of Astronomy, of which 
we have any knowledge. 


From the Boston Recorder. 


It comprises much useful instruction in a small compass ; and by 
the aid of globes and a good teacher, it will be highly useful. 


From the Hingham Gazette. 
The First Book in Astronomy is compiled by an accomplished 
teacher ; is arranged upon a judicious plan; and is printed in a very 
neat manner. 


From the Portland Daily Advertiser. 
It possesses in an eminent degree the requisites of a good book, 
such an one as may safely be put into the hands of children with 
advantage. 


From the State Herald, Portsmouth, N. H1. 

The book now before us contains forty-two short lessons, with a 
few additional ones, which are appended in the form of problems, 
with a design to exercise the young learner in finding out the lati- 
tude and longitude on the terrestrial globe. We do not hesitate to 
recommend it to the notice of the superintending committees, teach- 
ers, and pupils of our public schools. The definitions in the first 
part of the volume are given in brief and clear language, adapted to 
the understanding of beginners. 
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From the Providence American. 


The elements of astronomy are judiciously arranged, and illustra- 
ted in this little work in a familiar and attractive form. Nor is its 
usefulness confined to schools. It might be placed in every family 
library with advantage, as a work of reference and instruction to 
those who have studied, ot would study, the most practical portions 
of the science of astronomy. 


From Saco, ( Maine,) Paper. 


This neat and prepossessing little volume comprehends all the 
requisites of a good book—such a book as may safely be put into the 
hands of children with advantage. The diction is chaste and pure— 
the subject-matter selected with great judgment, being neither too 
prolix nor too much condensed—the numerous engravings are exe- 
cuted in a style much superior to what we have been accustomed to 
notice in school books—and the language is peculiarly adapted to 
the comprehension of the young mind. 





BLAKE’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 


Being Conversations on Philosophy, with the addition of Ex- 
planatory Notes, Questions for Examination, and a Dictionary 
of Philosophical Terms. With twenty-eight Steel Engravings. 
By Rev. J. L. Brake, A. M. 


Perhaps no work has contributed so much as this to excite a fondness for the 
study of Natural Philosophy in youthful minds. The familiar comparisons 
with which it abounds, awaken interest, and rivet the attention of the pupil. 
It is introduced with great success, into the Pablic Schools in Boston. 


From Rev. Jasper Adams, President of Charleston College, S. C. 


I have been highly gratified with the perusal of your edition of 
Conversations on Natural Philosophy. The Questions, Notes, and 
Explanations of Terms, are valuable additions to the work, and 
make this edition superior to any other with which [ am acquainted. 
I shall recommend it wherever I have an opportunity. 


From the United States Literary Gazette. 


We avail ourselves of the opportunity furnished us by the publica- 
tion of a new edition of this deservedly popular work, to recommend 
it, not only to those instructors who may not already have adopted 
it, but also generally to all readers who are desirous of obtaining in- 
formation on the subjects on which it treats. By Questions arranged 
at the bottom of the pages, in which the collateral facts are arranged, 
he directs the attention of the learner to the principal topics. Mr. 
Blake has also added many Notes, which illustrate the passages to 
which they are appended, and the Dictionary of Philosophical ‘Terms 
is a useful addition. 
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